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BOOK NOTES 

In view of the political changes which have been going forward in 
the past decade Mr. Sidney Low has brought out a revised edition of 
The Governance of England (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913 ; 
xl, 320 pp.). No important modifications have been made in the body 
of the text ; as long as the future of the House of Lords and of Irish 
government remains unsettled it would be a thankless task to undertake 
a thorough- going revision. But Mr. Low, not wishing to have his book 
regarded as a mere " paper description," has provided in the introduc- 
tion a suggestive analysis of existing tendencies. His conclusions with 
regard to the effects of the Parliament Act are especially deserving of 
attention. The power of the cabinet will be augmented, he tells us, 
not only by the restrictions placed upon the veto of the Lords, but 
indirectly also by the shortening of the parliamentary mandate. Cir- 
cumstances no longer favor dissolutions at irregular intervals. " In 
the first and second years they will be avoided because the House of 
Commons is too near its cradle, in the third and fourth years because it 
is already drawing towards its grave " ; and since three sessions are 
required to carry a measure which is opposed by the Lords, dissolution 
will be avoided while such measures are awaiting final passage. It 
follows that the cabinet will become more self-confident, less responsive 
to public opinion ; for, as in France or the United States, appeal will 
be taken to the constituencies at fixed intervals. That Mr. Low has' 
no enthusiasm for the proposal to create an elective upper house is 
natural enough. It would be either too strong to permit of the proper 
functioning of cabinet responsibility or too weak to attract men of ex- 
perience and capacity. He asks whether the House of Lords, limited 
by the Parliament Act, but " still retaining much of its historic tradition 
and its association with the territorial and industrial aristocracy, might 
not be in reality more influential than a new-minted and miscellaneous 
assembly, with larger nominal powers, but with no roots in the past, and 
no definite relation towards any great permanent element in our social 
organism." He speaks of another alternative, single-chamber govern- 
ment, evidently with approval, but believes that such a system should be 
accompanied by the referendum ' ' or some other machinery for ascertain- 
ing the popular will when ministers were unwilling to submit to a general 
election." Equally instructive are the comments upon the position of 
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the prime minister. Through his connection with the Imperial Con- 
ference and the Committee of Imperial Defence he is assuming duties 
to which the principle of collective ministerial responsibility cannot con- 
veniently be applied. Mr. Low believes that " we may expect a more 
definite recognition of the prime minister's status as imperial chancellor 
and perhaps eventually the separation of that function from the presi- 
dency of the British ministry and the leadership of the British parlia- 
mentary majority." 

Le Gouvernement Representatif Federal dans la Republique Argen- 
tine (Paris, Libraire Hachette et Cie., 191 2 ; 380 pp.) by Josd NicoWs 
Matienzo, Professor in Public Law in the Universities of Buenos Ayres 
and La Plata, is a volume written to comply with the recommendation, 
embodied in a resolution of the Pan-American Scientific Congress held 
at Santiago de Chile in 1908, that the universities of the American re- 
publics make studies of the political institutions of their countries. This 
work, in a comparatively brief compass, presents a clear description of 
the workings of the Argentine government. The federal system as 
applied in Argentina is described, as well as the party organization and 
the theory of the constitution. Chapters are devoted to the executive, 
legislative and judicial departments, to the provincial administration, 
and to the relations between the central government and the provinces. 
The appendices contain the text of the constitution of 1853 and its 
amendments, which are now in force. 

Professor J. A. Woodburn's Political Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States , which first appeared in 1903, has been reissued in a 
revised and enlarged form (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914 ; xiii, 
487 pp.). The new volume is half agafti as large as its predecessor, 
the increased size being due to the inclusion of new chapters on the 
recent history of parties and on direct legislation as well as to the fuller 
consideration given to primary reform and the origins of the Republican 
party. The curious and somewhat confusing arrangement of the subject- 
matter remains as it was ; the convention appears in part ii as a piece 
of political machinery and the primary in part iii as an " ethical prob- 
lem. " The bibliographies leave much to be desired. For example, 
references are made to Dallinger, Harvard Historical Publications (no 
title, no date) ; to Peck's Twenty-five Years of the Republic ; to the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science (no date). At least 
three different titles are given to the Cyclopedia of American Govern- 
ment. In numerous cases where the value of a book depends upon the 
time of its publication no date is given. The author has been to some 
pains in bringing his information abreast of recent changes ; in that he 
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has been fairly successful. But on occasion — and especially in the 
chapters which deal with the primary and with the initiative, referendum 
and recall — his statements are sometimes obscure and even inaccurate. 
His description of the proceedings on primary day — evidently meant 
to be considered as general in its application — is not an extreme 
case. 

He will be asked in which party primary he wishes to participate, in order 
that a party ballot may be furnished him. If excessive independence or 
reticence prevents his stating his party affiliation, and he still desires to 
vote in the primary, he may be given one of each of the tickets fastened 
together ; he retires to the booth, marks the one he desires, presumably the 
one of his own party, folds them together and deposits them in the ballot- 
box. If he votes on more than one ticket, only that one is counted con- 
taining the largest number of offices voted for. If the same number of 
names is marked on each, both are thrown out, thus preventing the nomi- 
nation of weak candidates by voters of the opposite party. 

Of course, Professor Woodburn knows that there are " closed " prima- 
ries and ' ' open ' ' primaries , that the provisions of law vary a good deal 
among the different states ; but generalizations like the one quoted will 
certainly mislead those who have just begun to investigate our political 
practice. It should be observed, however, that defects of this kind 
occur chiefly in the latter part of the volume and that they do not 
obtrude themselves frequently enough seriously to impair the value of 
a text- book which so many students have found useful in the past. 

In his interesting little volume on Unpopular Government in the 
United States (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1914; viii, 263 
pp.) Professor Albert M. Kales traces the chief evils of " invisible " 
government to the overpowering burden which our political system 
places on the electorate. He then examines the various devices de- 
signed to secure responsibility and efficiency in the government, such 
as the direct primary, commission government, the union of the execu- 
tive and the legislature, the single chamber plan, the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, and the simplification of state government. The 
real remedy for unpopular government by party manipulators, accord- 
ing to Professor Kales , is to be found in the political philosophy of the 
short ballot and the sound practice under it. Though the volume pre- 
sents little new to one who has kept abreast of recent literature of this 
character, the general survey which it gives and the fresh illustrations 
which adorn it make it worthy of serious consideration. 

Professor Emery's Politician, Party, and People (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1913 ; 183 pp.) is a series of sober and thoughtful 
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lectures addressed to the senior class of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, on the duties and opportunities of citizenship. The 
topics are : the voter and the facts, the voter and the party, the voter 
and his representative, the representative and his constituency and the 
representative and his party. All the important problems of political 
ethics which confront the young voter are treated in a catholic spirit 
and with close reference to practical considerations. 

The high standard of the three previous volumes is maintained in the 
1 913 American Year Book (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 
1 9 14; XX, 892 pp.). Considerably more than half of the volume is 
concerned with subjects of primary interest to students of the social 
sciences. Moreover, the topics have been selected with discretion and 
treated with satisfactory fulness. The arrangement is convenient and 
the volume succeeds admirably in its primary purpose to supply the need 
" of students in all fields, who wish a record of progress, not only in 
their own, but in other departments of human endeavor." 

Viscount Motley has published, in an expanded form, an address given 
before the University of Manchester, under the title Notes on Politics 
and History (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914; 201 pp.). 
In the introductory note Lord Morley expresses the hope that these 
notes may " not be too dispersive to prevent some points of thought 
from being of use in the way of suggestion, interrogatory, and perhaps 
as a spur to curiosity." This hope will not be disappointed, for the 
littie book bears the stamp of that thoughtful observer of past and pres- 
ent whose obiter dicta are philosophical in the nature of things. But 
the reader who expects to find Morley at his best here will be disap- 
pointed. The book is poorly put together, in fact the text even drags 
itself rather wearily along as if the author were losing interest in the 
drama of history in which he himself has played so fine a r61e. 

The eighth volume of Professor McMaster's justiy celebrated History 
of the United States (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1913 ; 
xix, 556 pp.) covers the period from the Great Compromise to the 
Civil War. The general plan of the work, that of giving a balanced 
view of social and economic matters as well as of politics, is carried out 
in this last instalment and the method of treatment is identical with 
that of the previous volumes. Comment upon an undertaking so 
widely known and so highly esteemed is a work of supererogation. 

People read about Lincoln with a weird sense of the supernatural, of 
something apart from human affairs. They think of another Man of Sorrows, 
and the journey from the manger to the cross, the crime of Cain, the trans- 
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lation of Elijah. Nothing in human biography stirs the imagination like 
this. The man of history is already become a man of fable, and in some 
distant day learned doctors will dispute whether Abraham Lincoln was a 
real character or a hero of tradition, belonging in limbo with Romulus and 
King Arthur. 

The foregoing is a characteristic paragraph taken at random from Albert 
E. Pillsbury's Lincoln and Slavery (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1913 ; 97 pp.)' Ill this semi-mystical style the author undertakes 
to reverse the judgment of most students of Lincoln's career that the 
prime motive back of all his actions during his presidency, was preser- 
vation of the Union. By showing that Lincoln hated slavery (an easy 
task) Mr. Pillsbury convinces himself and strives to convince his read- 
ers that the idea paramount in Lincoln's mind was emancipation, and 
that he hardly would have taken the trouble to save the Union unless 
in so doing slavery should be destroyed. In justice to the author it 
must be said that he makes a rather strong case in defence of his point 
of view, but the words of Lincoln to Horace Greeley, in the famous 
letter of August 22, 1862 — " If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it " — are hard to explain away. (An attempt to 
do so is found on page 66 ff.) It is also fair to the author to quote 
from his book what would probably be his reply to this note : " Those 
who point to the Greeley letter, or to other fancied evidences that Lin- 
coln was willing to save slavery, are ignorant of the historical facts or 
too little to comprehend them." 

Under the title Thirty Years' Anglo-French Reminiscences, 1876- 
igo6 (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914 ; viii, 389 pp.) Sir 
Thomas Barclay tells the story of his share in the formation of the Triple 
Entente. The book is an interesting, but broken and rambling, auto- 
biography, written by an English journalist and banker in Paris who had 
much to do in breaking down the mutual misunderstandings between 
French and English, and so laid the basis for the diplomacy of Edward 
VII. The services of Sir Thomas in this connection are well known — 
perhaps sufficiently well known that it would have been safe to leave the 
reader to gather their importance from other sources. The canons of 
good taste are not quite violated, and yet, for a diplomat, the author 
takes risks with his readers. A number of documents bearing upon the 
subject of the entente are given in the appendix, text of treaties etc. 
The book is both timely and interesting ; but when one realizes the 
opportunities of the author, one wishes there had been more insight 
offered into the attitude of various political leaders in France, and a less 
limited view of the activities of others. 
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In writing ihs Life of Walter Bagekot (lx>n^a.ns,Gtecna,n6.Com.~ 
pany, New York, 1914; viii,478pp.) Mrs. Russell Barrington has been 
greatly hampered, by the lack of correspondence. Very few letters either 
from or to Bagehot are included in the volume. Bagehot was in the 
habit of destroying all letters that came to him, and in the thirty-seven 
years that elapsed between his death and the appearance of his biogra- 
phy , almost all the men with whom he was associated , and who probably 
received letters from him, passed from the stage. There is no indication 
that Bagehot ever kept a diary. Failing these two sources of material,. 
Mrs. Barrington has had to rely largely on her personal recollections of 
Bagehot, who was her brother-in-law, and the recollections of other 
people who knew him. Had the biographer been less closely associated 
with Bagehot during his lifetime , she would probably have drawn more 
on his published works. As it is, she takes it for granted that the reader 
has a close acquaintance with Bage hot's writings, and she neither 
attempts to describe or to criticise his work, or to give an estimate of his 
place among English writers on political science. There is a good deal 
in the book about The Economist and about Bagehot's connection with 
this Journal, and with the National Review; but practically the only 
critical estimates of his contribution to constitutional history and finance 
are in the form of quotations — chiefly from articles by President Wilson.^ 
The personal equation of the writer is shown in the space and prom- 
inence given to the work of her father, Rt. Hon. James Wilson, in 
Indian finance — a. work with which Bagehot had little connection. The 
chapters on this subject are full and carefully written. They contain 
letters to and from Wilson, while he was engaged in the tremendous 
task of rescuing India from bankruptcy and putting her government on 
a stable financial basis after the Indian Mutiny. These letters form a 
distinct contribution to the history of the British Empire. But Mrs. 
Barrington's volume, as a life of Walter Bagehot, has a value that is 
personal and human rather than historical or critical. 

An interesting volume of the Home University Library is The Colonial 
Period (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1912; 256 pp.) by 
Professor Charles M. Andrews of Yale University. This brief account 
of English colonial history attempts to lay due emphasis upon the three 
factors, " the mother country, the colonies and the relations between 
them," the first and the last of which have usually been neglected by 
historians. Chapters are devoted to the English settlements along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard, political and economic conditions, imperial 
administration, the struggle of the colonies for self-control and the 
attempts to secure colonial union. 
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A valuable contribution to the history of France is the exhaustive 
work by Dr. Edward Esmonin upon La Taille en Normandie au Temps 
de Colbert (Paris, Hachette, 1913; xxx, 552 pp.). The financial 
history of the old regime in France is of the utmost importance, not 
only for the understanding of the statecraft of Louis XIV, but also for 
the data of the Revolution. Much has been written about it since the 
day of Gomel, and the taille is a word to conjure with in our school 
manuals ; but its exact extent and method of levy have been little under- 
stood. Dr. Esmonin 's masterful study is in line with those intensive 
surveys of more limited fields which the younger group of historians are 
now offering us, drawn from local rather than national records. The 
field covered here is especially rich; and the author, who has spent 
some ten years of strenuous research upon his work, has furnished us 
with a permanent contribution to knowledge. Dr. Esmonin was secre- 
tary to Lavisse and was partially responsible for the treatment of this 
period in the great Histoire de France. 

An extremely useful Source Book for Ancient Church History (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913 ; xxi, 707 pp.) has been prepared 
by Professor J. C. Ayer of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in 
Philadelphia. It covers the period from the Apostolic Age to the close 
of the conciliar period at the end of the eighth century. Dr. Ayer 
furnishes many new translations, selected with much discrimination and 
care, and embedded in helpful editorial articles. The printer has not 
done his part of the work so weU, for it is rather hard to detect by the 
eye the part of the page which is given up to editorial matter as distinct 
from the text. The arrangement, too, seems somewhat open to ques- 
tion ; the plan is rather elaborate, which means that it is not very flexible. 

Among the books called out by the war one of the best is the histor- 
ical analysis of the background of the events of 19 14 stated by Professor 
Ramsey Muir of the University of Manchester under the rather com- 
promising title of Britain's Case Against Germany (New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1914 ; ix, 196 pp.). The book contains a 
soberly conceived statement and a broad historical survey of the differ- 
ing aims and tendencies which have marked German and English 
policies, not only since the recent commercial rivalry has accentuated 
these differences, but throughout the past. There are only a few places 
where fact seems twisted, the most notable being the assertion that 
France had done nothing in Morocco to justify German protests. The 
apology for Britain hes rather in the judgments pronounced upon the 
facts. Upon the whole the book wiU serve to inform the English upon 
the issues at stake as well as to confirm them in their faith. 
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Two lectures, " Turkey and the Balkan States" and "The War 
between the Allies," delivered by President Schurman of Cornell as 
the Stafford Little Lectures at Princeton University during the last 
academic year make up a little volume entitled The Balkan Wars, 
igi2-igi3 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1914 ; 140 pp.). 
As American Minister to Greece during the Balkan crisis the author 
enjoyed exceptional facilities for first-hand study of the subjects, and 
was thrown into personal contact with several of the leading Balkan 
statesmen. If the lectures give little evidence of original research or 
of a truly comprehensive grasp of the exceedingly complicated politics 
of southeastern Europe, they are at any rate a straightforward account of 
an interesting and important subject. The author makes clear that the 
disappearance for several centuries of Servian and Bulgarian nationality 
was not due solely, or perhaps even mainly, to the political domination 
of the Turks. It was largely the result of Greek ecclesiastical control. 
Over all of the Orthodox Christians of the Balkans the Patriarch of 
Constantinople exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction down to 1870, and 
Greek religious, linguistic and cultural supremacy went hand in hand 
with Turkish sovereignty. The progress of the disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century is the story of the reawak- 
ening of national life long dormant under the dead weight of Turkish 
political domination and Greek ecclesiasticism. Dr. Schurman shows 
the suspicion and jealousy between the Balkan states in their recent 
conflicts with Turkey and with one another. He explains the elements 
of weakness in the ' ' settlement ' ' attempted by the Treaty of Bucharest. 
Now that the Balkan Question has been thrown into the melting pot 
of a world war the future of the Balkan states cannot be predicted, but 
it is safe to say that they will not be permitted to settle their problems 
free from outside interference. 

Treitschke, His Doctrine of German Destiny and of International 
Relations, together with a Study of his Life and Work by Adolf 
Hausrath (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914 ; ix, 332 pp.) is the 
rather quaint form of the title given to a short biography of the historian 
and a translation of some eight chapters from the more vital sections of 
his works on politics and international law. The volume is not a very 
successful one, for Hausrath wrote in such an intimate way of his old 
colleague and friend, with so much personal gossip of other colleagues 
and references to political leaders in the early days of the Empire, that 
the average American reader can make but little out of it. Editorial 
notes would have improved the book, even if they were confined to 
explaining the attitude of the various political groups. But in any case 
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the translation should have been done with more care and competence. 
What is meant by the statement that " then took place the defection of 
Lasker and the Progressive party, which the Catholic faction attempted 
to engineer for the elections, and which willingly left the odium of civili- 
zation — a name invented by Virchow for the glory of Falk — to the 
National Liberals" (page 95)? Such Germanisms of the dictionary 
run through the essay, and in places the punctuation accentuates their 
obscurities. However, we are grateful for the texts which follow, which 
are in better shape. It is to be hoped that this part of the book will 
be widely read, to dispose of many current misconceptions. 

In The Modernizing of the Orient (New York, McBride, Nast and 
Company, 1914; 353 pp.) Clayton Sedgwick Cooper presents a series 
of entertaining sketches about the processes at work in northern Africa, 
India, Burma, China, the Philippines and Japan, which show how the 
spirit and achievements of the Occident are helping to modify the con- 
ditions of life and thought in the other half of the world. It is based, 
apparently, on observations derived from two journeys thither. Agree- 
ably written, aptly illustrated and stressing the old as well as the new, 
the characteristic as well as the imported or adapted, the book supplies 
a very readable account, neither profound nor yet superficial. The last 
chapter, which suggests an acquaintance with Townsend's well-known 
treatise, points out correctly enough that, while the Occident may give 
aid, through example at least, it can never modernize the Orient. This 
the Orient can do only by itself, and the indications are that it will do 
so within its own needs. 

The Conquest of the Tropics (New York, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1914 :xii,368 pp.) by Frederick U.Adams, is the" first of a series 
planned to describe certain big businesses whose histories and operations 
concern and should interest the public." This particular volume deals 
with the United Fruit Company, and is a defence of its benevolent 
and non-monopolistic character. A general account of the banana in- 
dustry and its history is given, and then the rise and development of the 
United Fruit Company, the big business of the banana trade, is de- 
scribed in detail. Its disasters and losses and the fact that it has not 
raised prices are chronicled as proof of the main thesis ; but at the 
same time there is adduced the evidence that dividends have never 
been less that seven per cent. The legal incorporation in 1899 of ^'^ 
United Fruit Company was the " actual birth of the banana industry " ; 
all prior efforts were in the way of speculation and experiment, lacking 
in the organization necessary for marketing so perishable a product. 
Much is said of the "Great White Fleet" of the Company, which is 
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not " excelled in comfort, luxury and safety" ; and finally the United 
Fruit Company is proposed for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Dr. George F. Kenngott's The Record of a City (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 191 2; xiv, 257 pp.) is a statistical and social 
survey of the city of Lowell, Massachusetts. The topics covered are : 
the population, housing of the mill operatives, health, standard of 
living, industrial conditions, social institutions of public welfare, and 
recreation. Though containing much valuable material on the life and 
problems of a modern industrial city, this survey does not rank for 
exhaustiveness or scientific precision with such a work as Rowntree's 
study of York, England, or with the volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey. 
Nevertheless it is a welcome contribution to a literature that is alto- 
gether too small. 

A survey of the San Francisco relief work appeared in 191 3, some- 
what over seven years after the great earthquake and fire which destroyed 
a considerable section of the city . It was first' hastily printed on sheets in 
a crude form that it might serve as a guide and a text for persons con- 
nected with the relief work then going on in the Middle West. The 
studies, after reediting and some polishing, were put into an extensive 
volume under the title of San Francisco Relief Survey. (New York, 
Survey Associates, Inc. 1913 ; xxvi, 484 pp., map and plates.) The 
book is furnished with many fine illustrations, clear diagrams, charts and 
maps. Its six parts are entitled respectively : Organizing the Force and 
Emergency Methods ; Rehabilitation ; Business Rehabilitation ; Housing 
Rehabilitation ; Relief Work of the Associated Charities ; The Residuum 
of Relief — ^The Aged, The Infirm, and The Handicapped. The volume 
appears under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation and is 
concerned with relief from the standpoint of the National Red Cross, 
the Associated Charities and others closely affiliated with the Sage 
Foundation. The relief afforded under the direction of military, the 
state and religious or other private bodies is in general referred to only as 
aiding (or interfering with) the work which receives the principal con- 
sideration. 

Economics in the Secondary School (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914 ; vi, 93 pp.) by John Haynes, is one of the series of River- 
side Educational Monographs edited by Professor SuzzaUo. It covers 
about the same ground as Clow's Economics as a School Study, pub- 
lished in 1899, trying to show the importance of economics as a secon- 
dary school subject, its relation to other subjects, its present status in 
the schools and the best methods of teaching it. An outline of a course 
in economics and a bibliography are added. 
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Scott Nearing's fluent pen has of late years obtained a wide audience, 
particularly in a part of the population with firm convictions on social 
questions. Yi\% Social Adjustment (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 191 1 ; xvii, 377 pp.) is an able essay displaying great faith in 
environment and the facility with which environment may be altered. 
In the foreword to the book the author enumerates the seven points 
which he wishes to make, (i) Maladjustment, often virulent malad- 
justment, of humans to their environment exists in many parts of the 
United States. (2) The maladjustment has economic causes " remedi- 
able through social action." (3) Education and wise legislation are the 
remedies. (4) "The vast majority of children are born normal and 
are made abnormal, degenerate, and diseased by their defective envi- 
ronment." (5) Genius appears in every class in the community, and 
in about the same relative proportions. (6) Progress is impossible " so 
long as society condemns men" for their father's transgressions, but 
lets brothers go. (7) " Promulgation of the new view [ !] of the uni- 
versality of human capacity , the remediabUity of maladjustment and the 
advantages of universalized opportunity," will eventually eliminate 
maladjustment. Serious consideration of these points is not necessary, 
as the book is an essay, not a text or a scholarly work. Point 4, 
however, is peculiarly unfortunate because of its statement that the 
vast majority of children became abnormal, degenerate and diseased. 
As it is here worded it can hardly fail to offend , if not disgust. 

Social Religion, also by Scott Nearing, (New Yorkj The Macmillan 
Company, 1913; xx, 227 pp.) bears the sub-title " An Interpretation 
of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life." It is depressing in its view 
of humanity, full of startling adjectives and rhetorical subterfuges to 
bring man to a sense of his inherent weakness and evil. ' ' The wretched 
gamble for pennies; the wellfed for forests, mines, dignities, offices." 
The assumption is made that it is evil to gamble. The book though 
well written, is disagreeable with its monotonous one-sided portrayal of 
the " truth. " It proposes the remedy : social religion. 

A third book by Dr. Nearing, Financing the Wage-Earner' s Family 
(New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1913, 177 pp.) is of a different char- 
acter. Compiled largely from federal and state reports, it bears the sub- 
title " A Survey of the Facts Bearing on Income and Expenditures in the 
Families of American Wage- Earners." The book is in fact a brief 
essay in statistics, with five chapters and an appendix. The working- 
man's problem in financing his family is clearly put. Chapter ii deals 
with what may be considered a satisfactory standard of living. Chapter 
iii takes up " The Cost of a Standard of Living." Chapter iv compares 
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income received by working men with the amount families must spend. 
The last chapter summarizes the whole problem of meeting expenses 
with the income which a workingman can obtain. The appendix con- 
tains some individual family budgets. One or two brave assumptions 
are made regarding the applicability of the statistics to others than those 
specifically dealt with. On the whole, howevfer, the volume is a 
readable review of certain statistical sources (to which ample reference 
is made). In addition, it contains masses of facts which, however 
mute, are in their way far more powerful arguments than are the ad- 
jectives and paraded facts of Social Adjustment and Social Religion. 

The recent agitation of the land question in England has led Sir 
Thomas P. Whittaker, M. P., to undertake a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the whole problem under the title of The Ownership, Tenure 
and Taxation of Land (London, Macmillan and Company, 1914 ; xxx, 
574 pp.). As the author says in the preface, the book is not intended 
as a work of original research, but is simply an endeavor to bring to- 
gether such statistical and historical information as is available, and to 
discuss it in a common-sense way. He takes up, in particular, problems 
of the origin of private property in land, the history of land tenure and 
of enclosures, and the taxation of land values. As might be expected, 
he is fundamentally opposed to most of the extreme propositions of 
which we hear so much nowadays, but he shows his fairness by sug- 
gesting a limited additional rate on land values for local purposes. 
While his arguments are not always convincing, many of his discussions 
are apt and valuable, and the book can be read with profit by all those 
who are interested in the practical aspects of land reform and land 
taxation. 

The Land and the Commonwealth (London, P. S. King and Son, 
1913 ; xiii, 314 pp.), by T. E. Marks, deals with the problem which 
for some years has been vexing the British mind. Americans have heard 
much of late of the land policies of Mr. Lloyd George. As Mr. J. 
Hugh Edwards, M. P., who wrote the introduction to this book, puts 
it, " The problem has alternately scared and baffled successive gen- 
erations of British statesmen." Further, he says, " Great as is Mr. 
Lloyd George's record in the domain of legislative and administrative 
achievements, it is not too much to say that in no direction has his 
genius for constructive statesmanship displayed such radiance as in his 
recent campaign over the land question." But the author does not 
hold a brief for Mr. George and his policies. He treats his subject 
from no narrow viewpoint. His book "concerns the foundations" 
of the land question. 
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It locates the vulnerable spots in the ramparts of the system of land tenure. 
It delves down into the economic basis of the whole question, and, with a 
resourcefulness of statistical and argumentative force, shatters the ramparts 
which have so long sheltered monopoly and oppression. Mr. Marks brings 
to his task an opulence of information and a mastery of detail which are re- 
flected on every page. The work may be justly described as one that is 
absolutely indispensable to any politician or reformer — be his politics what 
they may — who desires to master in all its intricacies a question which is 
now becoming the dominant issue in British politics. 

Thus writes Mr. Edwards in his introduction, and this statement is fully 
justified. A careful reading shows that the writer has been fair to all 
sides, brilliant in his presentation, full in his details, and judicial in 
his interpretation of facts. So far as England is concerned, the book 
is timely ; for the American student and legislator, it has many valuable 
lessons to teach. 

A Pilgrimage of British Farming (New York, E. P. Button and 
Company, 1913 j xiii, 452 pp.) by A. D. Hall, is an account of a journey 
undertaken by the former director of the Rothamstead Experimental 
Station, finally occupying three summers (191 0-12), with the purpose 
of seeing what is the actual state of British agriculture at present. It 
gives a detailed statement of the crops grown and the methods used 
over the whole of Great Britain and Ireland , touching upon such prob- 
lems as small holdings, systems of tenure, cooperation, and the like. 

Mr. R. H. Rew, who is an assistant secretary to the board of agricul- 
ture , has collected in a volume entitled A Agricultural Faggot ( London 
P. S. King and Son, 191 3 ; xi, 187 pp.) ten essays published at various 
times during the past twenty-five years. There are excellent historical 
chapters, and the book contains not a little discussion of problems of 
current interest — migration of agricultural laborers, combination and 
cooperation, and Britain's dependence on foreign food. 

Those who are interested in knowing about the trade conditions of 
I^tin America will find South and Central American Trade Conditions 
of To-day (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914 ; xiv, 255 pp.) 
by A. Hyatt Verrill, a very serviceable handbook. The first half of the 
volume gives a brief account of the Latin-American trade conditions 
and the customs of the business world there , shows the weaknesses of 
the system hitherto used by the United States to secure a share in this 
trade, and points out the means to be employed in the development of 
our Latin-American commerce. The latter half contains statistics of 
both the import and export trade of each of the republics, with an indi- 
cation of the articles of trade and the valuation of the same for the 
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latest year for which figures are available, together with the railway 
mileage, information regarding ocean transportation from the United 
States ports, and other useful data. There are included a series of 
diagrams representing the division of the trade of each of the Latin- 
American countries among the nations of the world. The book is useful 
for the general student as well as for the merchant and exporter. 

Mr. B. Olney Hough, in Ocean Traffic and Trade (Chicago, LaSalle 
Extension University, 1914; vi, 432 pp. with map) describes existing 
ocean traffic in all its phases. He discusses carriers, ports and terminal 
facilities in the United States, routes, methods of shipping, insurance, 
combinations in ocean traffic , methods of getting foreign business and 
dozens of other topics. The book is illustrated and contains reproduc- 
tions of large numbers of shipping documents. While it does not deal 
at all in theory, it will be found useful by anyone who wants a knowledge 
of how traffic and trade by water is actually carried on. 

Turgot occupies the enviable distinction of being not only the great- 
est economist but in some important respects the greatest statesman 
that France has produced. Students of his economic writings have had 
to depend upon the two-volume edition of Daire, published over half a 
century ago, and the somewhat longer edition that was issued by 
Dupontde Nemours in 1808. In the interval many additional sources 
of information have become available. M. Gustave Schelle, who is well 
known by some earlier brief books on Turgot, has had the fortune to 
be able to utilize all the family papers of Turgot preserved in the castle 
of Lantheuil, and has also secured from Senator Dupont of Maryland 
the entire correspondence that Turgot carried on with his ancestor, 
Dupont de Nemours. These, together with a number of other finds, 
were so numerous, and the documents published in the earlier editions 
were so inaccurate, that M. Schelle conceived the idea of publishing a 
complete edition of Turgot's works with notes. The first two volumes 
of this edition have appeared under the title of Oeuvres de Turgot et 
Documents le concernant (Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1913, 1914; two vol- 
umes, ii, 682, 719 pp.). The first volume deals with the period up to 
1 761, the second volume with part of his governorship of Limoges from 
1761 to 1767. The third volume is to deal with the remainder of the 
Limoges period, the fourth and fifth volumes are to deal with his min- 
istry. M. Schelle has done his work with great care and has utilized 
the convenient device of marking with a double asterisk all new mate- 
rial and with a single asterisk the old material which was more or less 
inaccurately presented by preceding editors. The publication of the 
correspondence would alone have warranted a new edition ; but much 
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of the subject material, especially on the problem of the single tax, is 
of the greatest interest. M. Schelle is to be congratulated upon fur- 
nishing what may well be declared to be the authoritative edition of the 
great Frenchman's works. 

The lectures delivered by Professor Ashley at the Kolonial Institut at 
Hamburg in 191 2 have been published in book form under the title of 
The Economic Organisation of England (London, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 19 14; viii, 213 pp.) They give in succinct form and 
with Professor Ashley's customary literary skill a survey of English 
economic history on very broad outlines. Among the striking passages 
of the work are the following : 

By capital the business world has always meant — whatever the economists 
may have tried to mean — wealth which is owned and employed for the 
purpose of gain [page 69] . . . The industrial organisation of the future will 
probably emerge, as did that of the later Middle Ages, from a union of state 
regulation from above with spontaneous combination from below [page 
1 72] . . . Society is feeling its way, with painful steps, toward a corporate 
organisation of industry on the side alike of employers and of employed — 
with the state .... alert and intelligent in the background to protect the 
interests of the community. The world has never yet had complete indi- 
vidualism ; it will never, I believe, have complete socialism. It has to 
create a working compromise suited for each age [page 190]. 

The fiscal agitation in France has again centered about the problems 
of local as well as of state finance. In local finance the principal 
question has been the assessment of real estate. M. Arthur Girault, 
professor at the University of Poitiers, happened to be the mayor of a 
rural commune of seven hundred people and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the funds necessary for a new survey of real estate. His experiences 
led him to write a book entitled La refection du cadastre (Paris, 
Librairie de la Soci6t6 du Recueil Sirey, 19 13 J 213 pp.) which he ded- 
icates to the mayors of all rural communities. As the French real- 
estate tax is still levied on the net produce of the land, the survey 
and valuation form a much more complicated matter than where the 
assessments are made, as in the United States, on the basis of selling 
value. The original survey according to the law of 1807 took almost 
fifty years to complete and a new survey was arranged for by the law 
of 1898, although the funds for the purpose are only grudgingly voted 
from year to year. Professor Girault considers the law of 1907 which 
provides for a valuation without a survey as essentially bad and in his 
interesting book shows in detail the necessity of equalization through a 
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proper survey. He has, however, not much hope of a speedy ac- 
complishment of the task. 

The other side of fiscal reform is presented in a book entided La 
crise des finances publiques en France., en Angleterre, en Allemagne. 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 1914; 264 pp.) The authors are M. Landry, well 
known to students of economic theory and now a deputy, and Professor 
Nogaro of the law faculty of Caen. They point out that what is needed 
in France is not only a refashioning of the entire revenue system but 
also a reform of the budgetary system very much on the lines that are 
being made familiar in the United States by the bureaus of municipal 
research and the movement for efficiency and economy. This will 
come somewhat as a surprise to those who have always upheld French 
budgetary methods as more or less ideal. It shows that the move- 
ment for budgetary reform is coming to be a world movement. So far as 
revenue reform is concerned, the authors point out that the 800,000,000 
additional francs needed to balance the budget are to come in almost 
equal proportions on the one hand from an income and a property tax, 
and on the other hand from indirect taxes on drinks as well as from new 
fiscal monopolies. As the book was written before the present war, it 
is more than probable that the figures will have to be completely revised 
in order to meet the burdens which will ensue. 

In a supplementary number of the Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft Dr. Friedrich Harzendorf gives a survey of the history of 
the English income tax under the \S.iS.t Die Einkommensteuer in England 
(Tubingen, H. Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 19 14; vi, 202 pp.). For 
the earlier period he bases himself almost entirely upon the investigations 
of Mannes and for the later period he contents himself with the official 
reports and the parliamentary debates. His account of the development, 
while accurate, lacks the atmosphere that would have been given by a 
discussion of the contemporary literature. He seems to be entirely 
unacquainted with the most recent English and American writings on 
the subject. 

The reaction against the present-day tendencies in economic thought 
in Germany is in full swing. Professor Ludwig Pohle of Frankfort takes 
up the subject in a vigorous polemic entided Die gegenw'drtige Krisis 
in der deutschen Volkswirthschaftslehre (Leipzig, A. Deichert, 191 1; 
xiv, 136 pp.)' Professor Pohle finds that ever since the formation of 
the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik the German economists have confused sci- 
ence with politics or rather have subordinated economic science to social 
policy, and his book is an energetic plea for a return to what he calls 
scientific ground. He deplores the fact that there is virtually no eco- 
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nomic theory in Germany today and that the average university student 
receives from his lectures on economics little but ethical and political 
suggestions. That there is much truth in this can scarcely be denied. 
The book reminds us surprisingly of Caimes's The Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy, written over a generation ago, with the 
exception that while Caimes was opposing the introduction of the new 
ideas, Pohle is championing a return to the old. Germany is at the 
present time undoubtedly less fortunate than other countries in that there 
is a virtual monopoly of economic research by a single school. 

A somewhat less violent, and on the whole less able, work is Die his- 
torische Schule der Wirtschaftswissenschaft (Bern, von Stampfli et 
Cie., 1 9 14; iv, 291 pp.) by Dr. Lifschitz, privatdozent at Bonn. Dr. 
Lifschitz deals with the subject historically and takes up in turn list, 
Roscher, Hildebrand, Knies, and Schmoller. He finds Knies the ablest 
of the historical economists but complains that they are self-contradic- 
tory and that they confuse teleology and natural law on the one hand 
and economic politics with economic theory on the other. Dr. Lifschitz 
shares the general views of Menger in his famous controversy with 
Schmoller, and demands a return to philosophy as the only solid foun- 
dation for the economics of the future. 

In an exceedingly lucid and well written monograph Dr. P. Katzenel- 
sohn makes an interesting contribution to the little-known fiscal history 
of Russia under the tide of Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Finanzen 
Russlands, ijSo-iygd, (Berlin, Ebering, 1913; 125 pp.). The pres- 
ent instalment deals with the period from the sixteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century and attempts to give only a broad survey of the 
general development. We shall look forward with interest to the suc- 
ceeding instalments of what promises to be a valuable work. 

The well known book of M. Tougan-Baranowsky on the historical 
evolution of modern socialism, which appeared in German a few years 
ago, has now been translated into French by Mr. Schapiro under the 
title of L' Evolution historique du socialistne moderne (Paris, Marcel 
Rivifere et Cie., 1913 ; 247 pp.). Tougan's contribution is most inter- 
esting because it shows how one can virtually abandon all the scientific 
tenets of Marxism and still remain a socialist, even though he be one 
of the sentimental socialists upon whom Marx poured out the vials of 
his contempt. As the author tells us at the end of his book, socialism 
is bound to come because, independently of any scientific basis, social- 
ism has its profound roots in the hearts of those who suffer and it is for 
them an ideal and a matter of faith. Accordingly the largest part of 
the book is devoted to the sketch of the ideal socialistic organization 
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of society. Tougan has thus gone through the phase of scientific social- 
ism to which the American party still seems to be addicted. His book 
will be all the more interesting as showing that socialism may survive 
even without science. 

Professor Vandervelde, the well known Belgian socialist leader, dis- 
cusses a much controverted topic in his new book entitled La coopera- 
tion tieutre et la cooperation socialiste (Paris, F61ix Alcan, 191 3; 227 
pp.). He takes up in successive chapters the history of the relations of 
cooperation and socialism and the present-day facts, and he then ad- 
dresses himself to the problem as to whether the cooperation of the 
future is to be carried on by socialists or non-socialists. His solution is 
to be expected. Real cooperation is to be founded not on the principle 
of class collaboration but on the principle of class war, and the real 
cooperation which seems to him desirable is the cooperation of workers 
in their inevitable struggle against the capitalist. So far as cooperation 
remains neutral today, M. Vandervelde thinks it is only a tactical neu- 
trality which must ultimately disappear. 

Mr. Emil Davies, whose name has become familiar both as the author 
of several books on railway nationalization and as the writer of the 
money-market articles in The New Statesman, has collected a great 
mass of interesting and less familiar examples of government enterprises 
in The Collectivist State in the Making (London, G. Bell, 19(4; 267 
pp.). Mr. Davies takes no pains to conceal his sympathy with what he 
considers a world movement, and he does not refrain from rather broad 
generalizations ; but the value of his book consists in the surprisingly 
large number of practical examples of so-called collectivism which he 
has been able to marshal from the uttermost ends of the earth. 

A more restricted field is covered by George Herbert Perris in The 
Industrial History of Modern England (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1914 ; 603 pp.). Beginning with the industrial revolution 
the author travels over more or less well-known fields ; but he breaks 
comparatively new ground in the last half of his work, and especially 
in the chapters entitled The Liberal State, The Awakening, and The 
New Age. The book is well written and accurate. It contains seven 
appendices, largely statistical in character, and a good bibliography. 
It will prove to be a convenient manual for courses in modern economic 
history. 

It has often been asserted that the proponents of " socialism " and of 
" individualism " respectively, in the senses in which those terms are 
commonly employed, would ultimately so modify their several systems 
that all would finally occupy common ground. In an interesting and 
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suggestive booklet, The Social Commonwealth (New York, Lincoln 
Publishing Corporation, 1914 ; 189 pp.) Mr. Bernard Rosenblatt out- 
lines a socio-economic organization of society which combines the 
competitive and the socialistic systems. As a solution of the labor 
problem he suggests a voluntary cooperative community to which the 
individual might turn and obtain a minimum wage fixed by public 
authority. As a substitute for the single tax, which, with its program 
of virtual coniiscation could hardly be acceptable to one trained in the 
law, Mr. Rosenblatt offers a plan of expropriation with compensation. 
Such expropriation should not, he believes, he extended to include agri- 
cultural lands. The monopoly problem , Mr. Rosenblatt believes , could 
be successfully handled by public competition through the agency of 
such governmental bodies as were most advantageously situated for 
such competition. Natural monopolies would of course be completely 
taken over by the public. Incidental elements in Mr. Rosenblatt's 
program are full and free education, a public medical service and public 
trial lawyers for the defence as well as for the prosecution. Mr. Rosen- 
blatt discusses his proposals in some detail and with commendable 
enthusiasm. He would probably be the last one to maintain that his 
several suggestions are beyond attack. It is enough to say that with 
splendid idealism he has tried to find a solution for the vexing economic 
problems of the day. There is hope for the society that can command 
such helpful service. 

In a compact volume bearing the title Where and Why Public Own- 
ership has Failed (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914 ; xiii, 459 
pp.) M. Yves Guyot has set about the task of showing " the vanity and 
' bluff ' of Socialist programs," to use his own phrase. He has carefully 
raked oyer the figures of municipal and state enterprises in Australia, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Switzerland , Russia and the 
United States for evidences of failure and loss. He has found plenty 
of " horrible examples " as well as minor lapses, and these he brings 
together without discrimination or scientific evaluation. Any stray 
newspaper account or ex parte statement that suits his purpose, he uses 
as if it were a wholly authoritative analysis by someone competent to 
make it. The idea that the state should be a model employer is odious 
to M. Guyot, for it is simply "a robbery of the whole body of taxpayers 
for the sake of the minority who will profit by it. " Hygiene , sanitation , 
conservation, are only new forms of the old cry salus populi, " which 
has served to justify all the tyrannies of the ages." Anyone who has 
labored over the three bulky volumes of the report of the National 
Civic Federation on municipal ownership in Great Britain in a vain 
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endeavor to discover the truth about public operation in that somewhat 
narrow field will appreciate the value of M. Guyot's attempt to dispose 
of state and local enterprises all over the world in a summary fashion , 
particularly in view of the avowed spirit in which the task is undertaken. 
Except to the partisan who cares nothing about accuracy and self-respect 
and to the optimistic socialist who thinks anything the state does is 
necessarily good, the book is useless. 

In the days when Pepys buried his savings in his garden, investment 
in the modern sense was virtually unknown. In the interim, however, 
times have changed. Today the investment field is so broad, the pos- 
sibilities of profit — ^and of loss — are so numerous that the uninitiated 
investor needs the services of a professional guide if he is not to pay 
too dearly for his experience. In some directions, however, invest- 
ment has become a science , and certain general principles have been 
worked out which have enabled the novice, in gauging an investment, 
to understand and to apply tests of his own. Two books have recently 
appeared which undertake to expound these principles for the investor, 
and which aim at the same time to supply him with as broad a view as 
possible of all the factors that affect the promise and security of the 
different investment possibilities. One of these books is Professor E. 
S. Mead's The Careful Investor (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1914; 290 pp.). The other is Franklin Escher's 
Practical Investing (New York, Bankers Publishing Company, 19 14; 
^77 PPO- Professor Mead's book has twenty-four chapters as against 
fourteen in Mr. Escher's. Both authors of necessity treat certain com- 
mon topics, like the influence of the gold supply, the movement of 
prices, the nature and character of different investment securities etc. 
While Mr. Escher always feels himself in the capacity of one leading 
and helping a given individual , Professor Mead discusses the situation 
in general, leaving each individual to observe and select according to 
his own judgment and conclusions. Both books will prove instructive 
and helpful for those who, for practical purposes, need the kind of in- 
struction that the books contain. The student to whom investment is 
simply a socio-economic phenomenon, however, may not find so much 
of value. 

Bender's War Revenue Law (Albany, Mathew Bender and Company , 
1 9 14; xxviii, 181) is a treatise prepared " by the publisher's editorial 
staff" dealing with the federal act passed in October, 1914, to meet the 
anticipated deficiency in tariff collections. The text of the act is printed 
in full and each group of sections dealing with a particular phase of the 
law is followed by historical notes and references to decisions. Nearly 
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one-fourth of the volume is taken up with indexes, tables of cases 
and bibliographical lists, which add materially to the usefulness of the 
book. 

Taxation in Massachusetts (Boston, The Financial Publishing 
Company, 1913 ; xiv, 826 pp.) by Philip Nichols is a book of refer- 
ence equally valuable to the lawyer and layman. To the lawyer it 
affords a compendium of practically all the law on the subject. In 
each section the present statutory provisions relating to the subject 
considered are given in full, together with references to former provi- 
sions. Some twelve hundred decisions of the courts of the state and 
of the United States are cited, many of them more than once. An 
especially valuable feature of the book are the author's brief abstracts of 
the majority of the cases cited, thus showing at a glance which cases 
are pertinent to the particular question under investigation. Another 
feature of not a little value to the lawyer working on a problem in the 
law of taxation is the rather full consideration given to the history and 
development of the tax laws of the state ; for not only does it frequently 
become necessary to know just what the law was at a given time in the 
past, but such knowledge is often essential to an intelligent com- 
prehension of the present law. A large number of forms are given in 
the appendix, each of which has a reference to the particular section of 
the text to which it relates. The volume is not only a satisfactory book 
for the practitioner, but it will serve as well as an excellent handbook for 
city and county assessors and collectors. Its use by the layman is facil- 
itated by its avoidance of unnecessary and technical legal terminology. 
Even the lawyer may welcome a book written in simple terms. 

In Le Credit industriel et commercial (Paris, H. Dunod and E. 
Pinat, 1914; 313 pp.) Professor Adolphe Landry discusses in the main 
the shortcomings of the French credit system and the proposals that 
have been advanced to meet them. These shortcomings fall largely 
in the field of credit facilities for the small business man and of the 
facilities available for the longer-time borrower. Professor Landry's 
discussion is illuminating, however, in other directions as well. 

M. fitienne Martin, who is known in France by several books on the 
the whiskey monopoly, and on English taxation, has now attempted to 
cover the broader field of English fiscal and economic history in his 
Histbire Financiere et JEconomique de PAngleterre {io66-ig02) (Paris, 
F61ix Alcan, 1912; two volumes, xii, 512, 642 pp.). The book is 
a straightforward account of the English development, based largely 
upon a few current English reports and the customary secondary material. 
Almost no attempt has been made to break fresh ground and almost no 
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attention is paid to the fresh material on special points of mediaeval 
or modem fiscal or economic history that have been discussed during 
the past decade in England. While, therefore, it is a perfectly reliable 
and worthy book, which will no doubt be of use in France, it does not 
afford anything of especial value for the English reader. 

Another chapter is added to the economic history of Illinois by the 
publication of Professor George William Dowrie's Development of 
Banking in Illinois (University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume ii, number 4, December, 1913 ; Urbana-Champaign, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 181 pp.) The study covers the period from 181 7 to 
1863 and includes a full account of the operations of all the banks from 
the beginning of the state's history until the abolition of banks of issue. 
The monograph is of importance to others than those interested merely 
in Illinois history, for the experiences of this state are typical of those 
of many of the commonwealths of the union. Of especial value is the 
chapter describing history of the banks during the riotous years of the 
internal improvement mania. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, in an effort to gather mate- 
rial upon which to base a comprehensive financial history of the country, 
has encouraged the preparation of financial histories of the individual 
states. Of the monographs which have thus far appeared one of the 
most pretentious is William C. Fankhauser's Financial History of 
California (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1913 ; 101-408 
pp.) The years prior to 1850 are covered in a few pages so that prac- 
tically the entire book is devoted to a period of sixty years. The 
evolution of the revenue system and the history of the state debt and 
of public expenditures are set forth with great faithfulness and detail, 
but with a somewhat regrettable lack of information as to actual opera- 
tion of the system. 

The success of Professor Lewis H. Haney's Business Organization 
and Combination, first published in 191 3, is attested by the necessity 
within a year of a new edition (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
i9i4;xv, 523 pp.). The combination of a treatment of corporation 
finance with discussion of the trust problem resulted in a book which has 
a wide appeal. The new edition contains two additional chapters. In 
the section devoted to the " Structure and Life History of a Typical 
Business Corporation" is inserted a chapter dealing with "The De- 
velopment and Organization of the International Harvester Company," 
and the section on " Public Policy" is strengthened by a chapter entitled 
*"■ The Sherman Act and Its Interpretation." 



